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ABSTRACT 



This lesson is based on the National Register of Historic 
Places registration file for the Arnold Arboretum (Massachusetts) and other 
source material about the Arboretum and Frederick Law Olmstead. The lesson 
focuses on the first arboretum in the United States, which was part of 
Olmstead's plan for Boston's park system, known as the "Emerald Necklace." 

The lesson can be used in teaching units on late 19th-century urban 
expansion, especially as influenced by immigration and the Industrial 
Revolution. It also can form the core of an interdisciplinary unit when used 
in conjunction with lessons on the Romantic and Transcendentalist movements 
and lessons on botany. The teacher's part of the lesson provides general 
information, gives educational objectives for students, discusses visiting 
the site, and lists supplementary resources. The student part of the lesson 
includes: "Getting Started"; "Photograph Analysis Worksheet"; "Setting the 
Stage"; "Locating the Site" (Map: Plan of Boston Park System); "Determining 
the Facts" (Readings: The Establishment of Arnold Arboretum; Olmstead's Views 
on Parks; Arnold Arboretum Becomes a Reality) ; "Visual Evidence" (Drawing: 
Bird's-eye View of Arnold Arboretum; Photos: Construction near Main Entrance, 
c. 1892; Kalmia in Bloom, c.1900); and "Putting It All Together" (Activities: 
Being a Plant Explorer, Park Rules and Regulations, Researching a Local 
Park) . (BT) 
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i-2)y the mid-to-late 19th century, the crushing 
density of increasingly crowded cities led to the 
view that parks and public gardens could serve as 
antidotes to the urban environment. Renowned 
landscape architect Frederick Law Olmsted believed 
that visiting oases of green space could help ease 
the pressures of urban life for both the poor and 
the rich. In response to Olmsted's Central Park in 
New York, the first large public space set aside for 
recreational use in an American city, cities such as 
Philadelphia and Boston began planning their own 
green spaces. In Boston, Olmsted designed a series 
of parks linked by parkways collectively known as 
the “Emerald Necklace.” 



The Arnold Arboretum, one of the "jewels" of 
Boston's Emerald Necklace, has served as a tranquil 
haven since it opened to the public in the 1880s. 
There, seasons come alive in vibrant colors. In the 
spring, the delicate perfume of lilac, mock orange, 
and viburnum float on soft breezes. The pale green 
leaves of hickory, walnut, and hackberry trees offer 
verdant canopies. By mid-summer, the Arnold Arbo- 
retum is ablaze with color and heavy with ripening 
nuts and fruit. In the fall, rich autumn colors catch 
the sunlight. Even winter is beautiful in the arbore- 
tum. The trees and shrubs stand in stark contrast 
to gray skies and snow-covered slopes. 
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Atoomtt This Lessoe Plan 

This lesson is based on the National Register of 
Historic Places registration file for the Arnold 
Arboretum and other source material about the 
arboretum and Frederick Law Olmsted. Materials 
on pages 1-12 are designed to be removed and 
duplicated for students. (See back page for more 
instructions.) Arnold Arboretum was written by Alan 
Banks, Park Ranger at Frederick Law Olmsted 
National Historic Site. It was edited by Fay Metcalf, 
education consultant, and the Teaching with Historic 
Places staff. The lesson was developed as a 
cooperative effort between the park and Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. For information 
on other TwHP lessons, visit the program’s Web 
site at www.cr.nps.gov/nr/twhp. 



Where the lesson fits into the curriculum 

Topics: The lesson could be used in teaching 
units on late 19th-century urban expansion, 
especially as influenced by immigration and the 
Industrial Revolution. It also could form the core 
of an interdisciplinary unit when used in conjunction 
with lessons on the Romantic and Transcendentalist 
movements and lessons on botany. 

Time period: Late 19th century. 

Objectives for students 

•To consider how 19th-century urban conditions 
influenced the development and design of parks. 
•To examine the history of the Arnold Arboretum 
and its role in the Boston park system. 

•To gain a better understanding of Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Charles Sprague Sargent, the two 
men most responsible for the Arnold Arboretum. 
•To conduct research about the history of planned 
parks in their own community. 

Visiting the site 

The Arnold Arboretum is located in Jamaica 
Plain, a neighborhood of Boston, Massachusetts. 
The main gate is located on the Arborway, 100 yards 
south of the intersection of Route 1 and 203. The 
grounds are open to the public everyday from dawn 
to dusk. For more information, contact the Arnold 
Arboretum, 125 The Arborway, Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130, or visit the Web site at www.arboretum. 
harvard.edu. To find out more about Frederick Law 
Olmsted, contact the Superintendent, Frederick 
Law Olmsted National Historic Site (the cooperating 
agency for the Arnold Arboretum), 99 Warren Street, 
Brookline, MA 02146, or visit the park's Web site at 
www.nps.gov/frla. 

Supplementary resources 

Students (or educators) wishing to learn more 
about Frederick Law Olmsted, Charles Sprague 
Sargent, or the Arnold Arboretum may want to read: 
Ida Hay, Science in the Pleasure Ground: A History 
of the Arnold Arboretum (Boston: Northeastern 
University Press, 1995); Witold Rybczynski, A 
Clearing in the Distance: Frederick Law Olmsted and 
America in the Nineteenth Century (New York: 
Scribner, 1999); S. B. Sutton, Charles Sprague Sargent 
and the Arnold Arboretum (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1970); and Cynthia Zaitzevsky, 
Frederick Law Olmsted and the Boston Park System 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press, 1982). 



(continued on inside back cover) 




Getting 

Started 




Where and when might this photo have been taken? 
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A 



Photograph 

Analysis 

Worksheet 



Hilt 



Step 1 

Examine the photograph for 10 seconds. How would 
you describe the photograph? 

Step 2 

Divide the photograph into quadrants and study 
each section individually What details— such 
as people, objects, activities— do you notice? 

Step 3 

What other information-such as time period, location, 
season, reason photograph was taken— can you gather 
from the photograph? 

Step 4 

How would you revise your first description of the 
photograph using the information noted in steps 2 and 3? 

Step 5 

What questions do you have about the photograph? 

How might you find answers to these questions? 
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Locating 
the Site 

Map 1: Plan of Boston Park System , 1894. 



Olmsted's plan for Boston's park system, known as the "Emerald Necklace," consists 
of several small parks that are linked by tree-lined roads called parkways. This concept of 
separate but connected parks provided a way to link newly-added areas to the traditional 
city center while providing several forms of recreation for area inhabitants such as pleasure 
driving, picnicking, and hiking. The Arnold Arboretum, the first arboretum in the United 
States, makes a unique contribution to the system as a place for the study of trees as well 
as recreation. 




National Park Service 



Questions for Map 1 

1. Why do you think the system is known as the Emerald Necklace? 

2. What would be some of the advantages and disadvantages of having a seven-mile long 
series of parks rather than one large park as was done in other cities? 

3. Note the relationship of Arnold Arboretum (upper left corner) to the rest of the parks in 
terms of size and position. 
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Determining 
the Facts 



Reading 1: The Establishment of Arnold Arboretum 



Ihe Arnold Arboretum, among the "jewels" of Boston's Emerald Necklace, was the first 
arboretum in the United States. The catalyst for establishing an arboretum, a place for the 
scientific study and exhibition of trees, was the death of James Arnold, a successful Massachusetts 
merchant. Arnold had bequeathed $100,000 upon his death in 1868 for study and research in 
either agriculture (raising crops and livestock) or horticulture (raising flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
or ornamental plants). The trustees of his estate decided to use the money to establish a place 
for the study of woody plants: trees, shrubs, and vines. The land eventually used was the former 
farm of Benjamin Bussey. Bussey had willed his land to Harvard University. In March 1872, the 
trustees presented Arnold's gift to Harvard University. A few months later, the Bussey land and 
the Arnold trust were merged to create the Arnold Arboretum. Shortly thereafter they appointed 
Charles Sprague Sargent as its director. 

Charles Sargent was born in 1841 into an elite Boston family. His father was a successful 
merchant and banker as well as an amateur horticulturist. Among Charles Sargent's well-known 
relatives was a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, the painter John Singer 
Sargent, and his father's cousin Henry Winthrop Sargent. Henry Sargent, friend and patron of 
landscape gardener Alexander Jackson Downing, would be an early inspiration to Charles Sargent 
and pique his interest in horticulture. After graduating from Harvard in 1862, Sargent served in 
the Civil War and then spent three years traveling through Europe. Upon his return in 1868, he 
took over management of his father's large estate and soon began a lifelong interest in trees, 
shrubs, and ornamental plants. In May 1872, he became Professor of Horticulture at the Bussey 
Institute, an extension site of Harvard. Sargent's appointment as Arnold Arboretum's first director 
later that year placed him in contact with some of the most influential scientists of his time. 

It was decided that Arnold Arboretum should display every kind of tree that successfully 
could be grown in the Boston area (the North Temperate Zone). In the half-century before the 
establishment of Arnold Arboretum, the science of botany, and particularly taxonomy (the 
theory, principles, and process of classifying living things), grew tremendously. 1 By the early 
19th century, a new "natural" system of classification based on the development of form and 
structure slowly replaced the Linnaean system, which involved placing trees into categories 
according to their number of male and female plant parts. Sargent faced the challenge of planting 
trees in a way that reflected these advances, while still arranging them to look as natural as 
possible. 

Sargent later said that no one, including himself, realized the difficulties involved in establishing 
the arboretum. He began "without equipment or the support and encouragement of the general 
public which then knew nothing about an Arboretum and what it was expected to accomplish." 2 
After determining that he did not have the funds necessary to establish and maintain a proper 
facility, he turned to Frederick Law Olmsted for help. In June 1874, Sargent wrote to Olmsted, 
proposing that the City of Boston might provide the needed money for the arboretum. The 
following year, the City of Boston created a Park Commission and eventually hired Frederick Law 
Olmsted to prepare studies for a park plan. Sargent, along with Olmsted in his new position as 
park planner, joined forces in a campaign to secure funding for the arboretum by including it 
in the plans for Boston’s park system. 
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Reading 1: The Establishment of Arnold Arboretum (cont.) 



Determining the Facts 



For several years, Olmsted and Sargent worked together to convince the City of Boston 
and Harvard University's officers to agree to work together to establish the arboretum. Sargent 
and Olmsted appeared before committees, wrote articles, and persuaded influential citizens 
to support the project. Finally, on December 30, 1882, Harvard and the City signed an agreement 
under which the City of Boston received the title to the land intended for the arboretum and 
then leased it back to Harvard, for an annual fee of one dollar. The City agreed to install and 
maintain walkways and drives according to Olmsted's design and provide police protection. 
Harvard would create and maintain the scientific collection of plants and agreed that the 
arboretum would become part of Boston's park system and would be open to the public 
rather than used solely as a place of study. After more than nine years as Director, Sargent 
was at last free to proceed with the project. The long negotiations did prove beneficial in one 
respect; Sargent had time not only to educate the public as to what an arboretum was, but 
to win their support. 



Questions for Reading 1 

1. What is an arboretum? 

2. Why did Sargent want to involve the City of Boston in the arboretum project? 

3. Why do you think Sargent thought it would be beneficial to have Olmsted's support for the 
arboretum project? 

4. What agreement did Harvard and the City of Boston finally reach? 



Reading 1 was compiled from Polly M. Rettig, "Arnold Arboretum " (Suffolk County, MA ) National Register of Historic 
Places Registration Form, Washington, DC.: U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, 1975; S. B. Sutton, 
Charles Sprague Sargent and the Arnold Arboretum ( Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1970); and Cynthia 
Zaitzevsky, Frederick Law Olmsted and the Boston Park System ( Cambridge : Belknap Press, 1982). 




* Cynthia Zaitzevsky, Frederick Law Olmsted and the Boston Park System (Cambridge: Belknap Press, 1982), 142. 
2 S. B. Sutton, Charles Sprague Sargent and the Arnold Arboretum (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), 



50. 
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Determining 
the Facts 



Reading 2: Olmsted's Views on Parks 




Law Olmsted is best known as the founder of American landscape architecture. 



The office he established over a century ago created designs for thousands of public and 
private projects from coast to coast. His works include Central Park in New York, Belle Isle 
Park in Detroit, the grounds of Stanford University in California, the Biltmore Estate in North 
Carolina, and the U.S. Capitol, as well as the Boston park system. In every case, he looked on 
nature as something to be experienced rather than just talked about. His great genius was in 
arranging and rearranging nature so that every view seemed perfectly natural. 

Born in Connecticut in 1822, Olmsted was about 20 years older than Charles Sargent. Sumac 
poisoning at the age of 14 affected his eyesight and allowed him little formal schooling. He 
did study on his own, however, and during a trip to Europe he became interested in English 
landscape gardening, which had moved away from the rigidity of formal gardens toward a 
more romantic, natural look. Olmsted also became fascinated with the idea of parks as ideal 
places in which people could experience the essence of nature. His writings on the value of 
natural scenery share similarities with those of William Wordsworth (1770-1850) and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), major literary figures of the period associated with the Romantic 
and Transcendentalist movements respectively. These movements, popular during the second 
quarter of the 19th century, stressed the importance of man’s unity with nature. 

Rather than dismissing cities as terrible places in which to live, Olmsted thought that cities 
could be wonderful if they incorporated places of natural beauty where people could enjoy 
the healthful benefits of sunlight and pure air. In such places, people could interact in ways 
that might ease the stress and antisocial behavior he attributed to the crowded city. He 
expressed these views in his address, "Public Parks and the Enlargement of Towns," which 
he gave in Boston in 1870. He proposed that all cities set aside space for parks that could be 
used to experience natural scenery. He also felt that: 

The park should, as far as possible, complement the town. Openness is the 
one thing you cannot get in buildings. Picturesqueness you can get. Let your 
buildings be as picturesque as your artists can make them. This is the beauty 
of the town. Consequently, the beauty of the park should be the other. It 
should be the beauty of the fields, the meadow, the prairie, or green pastures, 
and the still waters. What we want to gain is tranquility and rest to the mind. 1 

To Olmsted, the function of the park was to relax the human spirit. By offering a physical 
and visual contrast with the city, parks produced an involuntary response in the visitor. He 
said, “The chief end of a large park is an effect on the human organism. ..like that of music. ..a 
kind that goes back of thought, and cannot be fully given the form of words.” 2 

Olmsted was very strict in his interpretation of what did and did not constitute a park. He 
believed that even though other landscapes, such as public squares or botanical gardens, 
may contain similar elements of trees, water, fields, and roads, the idea behind the design of 
a park was often quite different. Olmsted realized that there surely would be differences of 
opinion with Sargent over how an arboretum should be designed. Responding to Sargent's 
letter asking him to become involved in the project, he wrote: 
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